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laborator of Freud, best known for originating the term "inferi-
ority complex/5 considered the achievements of genius to be over-
compensation for inferiority feelings.
Other writers assert that genius is akin to insanity. This theory
was advanced by the Italian criminologist Cesare Lombroso, and
popularized by the German Max Nordau fifty years ago. Though
psychological research justifies no such conclusion, the idea per-
sists that insanity and instability, if not actual degeneracy, accom-
pany genius. Recent books on genius by Ernst Kretschmer and by
Wilhelm Lange-Eichbaum cite many instances of the close con-
nection between genius and insanity, but most psychologists are
doubtful. Perhaps Byron, Napoleon, Wagner, and Dostoievsky
did have psychopathic tendencies, but what of Shakespeare,
Bach, Darwin, and Einstein? Selecting and stressing a few cases
never proves a general statement.
The I.Q.'s of Famous Men
Catharine Cox, later Mrs. W. R. Miles, an associate of Ter-
man, has studied carefully the biographies of 300 eminent
persons born between 1450 and 1850. From her data three psy-
chologists estimated that the I.Q.'s of these famous men and
women ranged from 100 to 200, the average falling between 155
and 165. John Stuart Mill, Goethe, Macaulay, Pascal, Leibnitz,
and Grotius were assigned I.Q.'s of more than 180. Previously
Terman had placed Galton's I.Q. at close to 200.
Amazing early accomplishments of these men are reported.
John Stuart Mill learned Greek from his father at the age of
three. Before he was eight he had read many Greek classics, also
English historians like Hume and Gibbon. Between eight and
twelve he added Latin and mathematics, including algebra,
geometry, and calculus. He started to write a history of Roman
government, and became interested in science. Logic and politi-
cal economy came next. Mill admitted reading some lighter
'books, like Robinson Crusoe, but usually his father kept him on